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Art. III. — Early Literature of France. 

Cours de Litterature Franpaise : par M. Villemain, 
Membre de I'Academie Frangaise, Professeur d'Elo- 
quence a la Faculte des Lettres de Paris. Paris. 1828. 

The Provencal school, to which we briefly adverted in a 
preceding article, may be viewed with propriety as the earliest 
development of French poetry, although the dialect of the 
Northern provinces had obtained a complete ascendency over 
that of the Southern before the period of good taste arrived. 
It is true, that while the Troubadours were flourishing at their 
best estate, there also existed in the North a race of bards and 
minstrels called Trouveres, who used the dialect of the North- 
ern provinces, or the Langue d' Oui, and whose general style 
of poetry resembled precisely that of their brethren of the gaie 
science. They may, therefore, be considered as forming a 
branch of the same genera! school ; but as they were less dis- 
tinguished at the time than the Troubadours, it is of course the 
latter who must be regarded as at the head of it. Neither 
branch has left any works of real value except as antiquarian 
curiosities. Among those of the Northern poets or Trouveres, 
an allegorical poem, called the Romaunt of the Rose, and a 
collection of poetical tales under the title of Fabliaux are con- 
sidered as the best. It does not come within the scope of the 
present article to examine in detail the merit of these produc- 
tions. The language in which they are written is now obso- 
lete, and they constitute no part of what is properly denomi- 
nated French literature. 

In passing from this antiquated form into its present one, 
the French language assumed and retained for a long time an 
intermediate shape, much more nearly resembling the latter 
than the former, but strongly marked with some peculiar char- 
acteristics, and possessing beauties which are now lost. It 
was also during the prevalence of this form that the first works 
of real merit made their appearance, and it is therefore on all 
accounts entitled to some degree of attention. It is exhibited 
in its rudest shape in the Chronicles of Froissart, the History 
of Philippe de Comines, and Rabelais. It is seen again in 
a somewhat purer taste in Montaigne's Essays. Tn Amyot 
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and Brantome it approaches still nearer to the modern style, but 
yet possesses a distinctly perceptible character. The works 
of Clement Marot, the best poet who preceded the era of 
good taste, are generally considered the most favorable speci- 
mens of this intermediate or transition dialect. It is sometimes 
called the naif, or simple style, but as this term indicates sim- 
plicity of thought and not of language, it seems to be in this 
instance improperly applied. Some of the principal writers 
who employ this peculiar dialect, as for instance Clement 
Marot and Montaigne, are remarkable for a frank and open 
expression of their personal feelings, and this intellectual 
quality of the writers may have connected itself in the imagi- 
nation of the public with the form of the language in which 
they wrote. The principal peculiarities that distinguish this 
variety of the French from the modern form, are the occa- 
sional omission of the article before the noun, and of the per- 
sonal pronoun before the verb ; the more frequent use of in- 
verted phrases, and the employment of a number of adjectives 
of diminution, and various other words that are now obsolete. 
None of these points appear to have any necessary connexion 
with the supposed moral expression of this dialect, but they all 
indicate a nearer approach to the Latin, and its immediate 
offspring the Spanish and Italian, than we see in the modern 
French. Hence it is natural to conclude, that of the two great 
ingredients which unite in the composition of the French, as 
of all the modern languages, the Teutonic was constantly gain- 
ing on the Latin until the form of the language was fixed. 
The difference between the French of Montaigne and Marot, 
and that of Pascal and Malherbe, the first classical writers in 
prose and verse, marks one stage in this progress, and has lit- 
tle or nothing to do with any supposed difference of moral ex- 
pression. The naivete of this style is therefore probably in a 
great measure an imaginary thing, but the association is now 
so completely established, that the employment of any of its 
peculiar forms, at the present day, immediately conveys to the 
mind of the reader the impressions that naturally correspond 
with this quality ; and it is uniformly resorted to by modern 
writers for this purpose. 

Clement Marot, the only good poet that appeared at this 
stage in the progress of the language, flourished at the Court 
of Francis I. and his successors, where he enjoyed a high de- 
gree of favor, solely on the recommendation of his literary tal- 
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ent, and without any adventitious aid of birth, fortune, or po- 
litical services. He associated on the most familiar terms with 
the famous Diane de Poitiers, and with Margaret of Valois, 
afterwards Queen of Navarre, herself one of the best writers of 
the day. Some of her verses, addressed to Marot, are still 
extant. The works of this poet consist entirely of short com- 
positions on familiar and amatory subjects, generally written in 
a gay and easy style. There are some in a different manner, 
among which is a translation of the Psalms into verse, for the 
use of the French Protestants of the time ; but the other mode 
was the one in which he excelled. He is commended by 
Boileau as an elegant writer, and was much studied and closely 
imitated by Lafontaine. He was also subsequently copied by 
J. B. Rousseau, but not with equal success. The example of 
this distinguished lyric poet, nevertheless, revived the public 
taste for his peculiar manner, which acquired at that time a 
temporary vogue, and received the name of Marotisme. The 
following pieces will at once give an idea of his merit as a 
writer, and of the form of the language at the time when he 
appeared. The first is a farewell address to his mistress, in a 
half-sentimental style. 

Puisque de vous je n'ai d' autre visage, 

Je m'en vais rendre hermite en un desert, 

Pour prier Dieu, si un autre vous sert, 

Q,u' ainsi que moi en votre honneur soit sage. 

Adieu amour, adieu gentil corsage, 

Adieu ce teint, adieu ces friands yeux, 

Je n'ai pas eu de vous grand avantage 

Un moins amant aura peut-etre mieux. 

The following is a well known piece, called Le Oui et Ic 
Nenni : or Yes and No, and is written in a gayer mood. 

Un doux Nenni avec un doux sourire 
Est tant honnete ! II vous le faut apprendre. 
Quand est A' Oui si veniez a le dire, 
D'avoir trop dit je voudrois vous reprendre. 
Non que je sois ennuye d'entreprendre 
D'avoir le fruit dont le desir me point, 
Mais je voudrois qu'en me le laissant prendre 
Vous me disiez, Non, vous ne l'aurez point. 

Marot was the author of a great number of epigrams, of 
which the following, considered as a bona fide impromptu, is 
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rather happy. Francis I., surrounded as usual by a number 
of his courtiers, was one day surveying a favorite horse, which 
he appears to have held in high estimation. Being himself an 
amateur in poetry, he produced on this occasion the two first 
lines of a quatrain in praise of the animal, and challenged the 
company to complete it. The King's verses were as follows : 



Joli cheval ! gentil cheval ! 
Bon a monter ! bon a descendre ! 



Marot, who was present, immediately supplied the two 
following, which make up in loyalty for what they want in 
strict accuracy of rhyme. 

Si tu n'es pas Bucephale, 

Tu portes mieux qu'Alexandre. 

Whatever may be the merit of Clement Marot, which 
is certainly far from inconsiderable as respects the style of his 
poems, although they belong substantially to a secondary class, 
his general literary reputation is much inferior to that of some 
of the prose writers, who employed the intermediate form of 
the French language. Without dwelling particularly on the 
works of Froissart, Comines, and Brantome, all of which are 
principally valuable for the historical information they afford, 
or on those of Amyot, which present, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful specimen extant of the early French prose, but being 
wholly translations from the Greek, can hardly be considered 
as giving the author an independent literary character, this 
period offers the names of Rabelais and Montaigne, which are 
among the first in the literature of France, and indeed of 
Europe. They belong, in fact, to the latter rather than the 
former, as they both preceded the formation of the proper 
French school of learning, and possess few or none of its 
peculiar characteristics. They were both original and powerful 
thinkers, and the reputation of their works rests at present upon 
the substantial merit of the matter, more than upon the beauty 
of the form, which was doubtless however very highly valued 
in their day. Although a detailed examination of their writ- 
ings does not properly belong to our immediate subject, it 
would be wrong to pass them over without a cursory notice. 

Rabelais and Montaigne were both somewhat posterior 
to the flourishing period of Clement Marot, but their style 
has a much more antiquated air than his, and it is there- 
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fore probable that they purposely affected to adhere to the old 
phraseology and forms of construction. This is more especially 
remarkable in Rabelais, whose writings, partly on account of 
this circumstance and partly from the peculiar character of 
their subjects, are now unintelligible without a commentary, 
and almost with one. It has been thought by some, that he 
made use of obsolete words and antique forms of expression in 
order to disguise his meaning and cover in some degree the 
obnoxious features of his matter, which were already pretty 
well concealed under a thick and almost impenetrable veil of 
allegory. His works are in substance a satire on the leading 
political personages of the day ; and although the author en- 
joyed the protection of the court, it was necessary to proceed 
in the management of such a subject with a great degree of 
caution. Their satirical character was probably at that time, 
as it is now, lost upon the public. In this respect they 
resemble Gulliver's Travels, of which they doubtless furnished 
the leading hint. The intelligent reader perceives in each a 
fine satire of the principal follies and vices of the world, while 
the same narrative is devoured with an eager appetite by 
children and their nurses, as a tale of wonders. This merit 
belongs in a greater or less degree to all really valuable works 
of fiction, which must be supposed to carry some useful instruc- 
tion in an indirect form : but there are few in which the appa- 
rent object varies so much from the real one as in the productions 
of Rabelais and Swift. The former present in their external 
aspect the adventures of certain grotesque and monstrous beings 
in human shape, designated by the names of Pantagruel, 
Garagantua, and others not less strange and barbarous. The 
prevailing tone is that of grave irony, and the wit and humor 
are throughout gross, to a much greater extent even than in 
Swift. The taste for this sort of gaiety, of which there are so 
many unpleasant traces in the works of the great English wits 
of the time of Queen Anne, must doubtless be referred to 
this source. They were all habitual readers of Rabelais, and 
valued him highly. Gulliver and Martinus Scriblerus are direct 
imitations of his manner, and Pope occasionally alludes to him 
in strong terms of approbation. But the stream of his peculiar 
wit has been very much cleansed in passing through the chan- 
nels of the British press. The original fountain, like the sable 
streams described in Pope's Dunciad, is, if one may use the 
expression without a blunder, pure filth. The author was 
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curate of a village near Paris, and, as we intimated above, en- 
joyed the protection and personal friendship of Francis I. It is 
rather a singular coincidence, considering the very peculiar 
and extravagant style of the humor common to both, that 
Rabelais and Swift were both clergymen. Rabelais, as well 
as Clement Marot, is said to have been a great favorite with 
Lafontaine, but the latter has not, like his English admirers, 
imitated his peculiar defects. The gaiety of Lafontaine, 
though occasionally free and even loose, is never foul. 

Montaigne, with an equally powerful and original mind, has 
a much more pleasing and popular manner than Rabelais. 
His language, though antiquated, is perfectly intelligible ; and 
possesses a great degree of force, perspicuity, and often beauty. 
His only work is a collection of Moral Essays, suggested prob- 
ably in form by a perusal of the ancient writers of this class, 
such as Plutarch, Seneca, and Cicero, whom he appears to 
have thoroughly studied, but wholly independent, as respects 
the substance, of any model or authority. The principal charm 
in fact of this work, is the complete freshness and truth of the 
observations on life and manners ; and the secret of it appears 
to lie in the care with which the author studied the movements 
of his own heart and mind. He declares throughout his work, 
that he has made himself the exclusive object of his own study, 
and while other writers generally affect some degree of diffi- 
dence about entertaining the public with their personal con- 
cerns, he openly avows that he is ignorant and careless of 
every thing else. He has accordingly interwoven in his essays 
the principal events in his own history and that of his family, 
with a description of his dwelling-house and property, and his 
mode of life and study. He dwells with fondness upon the 
memory of his father, and the kindness with which he was 
educated in the midst of the domestic circle, to which cause 
he is disposed to attribute his own easy and cheerful disposi- 
tion. He speaks of his travels in different countries, — mentions 
the facility with which he every where accommodated himself 
to the varying manners and customs of the different nations he 
visited, congratulates himself upon the success with which, 
though cast upon a most tumultuous and stormy period, and 
belonging to the class of society whose movements naturally 
attract observation, he had been able on the whole to steer 
clear of the troubles and agitations of the day, and even to 
secure in a high degree the approbation and favor of the public. 
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He enlarges repeatedly on all the minute circumstances con- 
nected with his private pursuits, such as the state of his health, 
and his domestic habits and accommodations. He makes us 
acquainted with his associates, and particularly his dear and 
intimate friend Etienne de la Boe'tie, for whom he seems to 
have entertained a warmth of attachment, inconsistent with the 
professed nonchalance and selfishness of his character. He 
gives an interesting description of the final scene of this appa- 
rently most amiable and deserving person, who died in the 
arras of Montaigne, at a little over thirty years of age, and at 
the opening of a most promising career of public honor and 
usefulness. These personal details are not given in one place, 
in the form of a regular narrative, but are interspersed in sepa- 
rate snatches through the Essays, and related in the most 
familiar way. Hence they give to the profound observa- 
tions on life and manners with which they are mixed, a degree 
of popularity and attraction which they would not otherwise 
possess, and no doubt constitute the great charm of the work. 
It is in fact, under the form of a series of dissertations on gene- 
ral subjects, a sort of loose and irregular autobiography, — and 
books of that class, when written with truth and spirit, are 
among the most agreeable and instructive of all. This 
is the leading fact that serves to determine the peculiar 
character of Montaigne's Essays. The author was a gentle- 
man of honorable birth and hereditary property. He resided 
on the estate from which he took his name, in the south of 
France, not far from Bordeaux. He seems not to have taken 
an active part in the religious and civil wars which desolated 
the kingdom at the period when he lived, but from sev- 
eral passages in his works it would seem that he was not 
friendly to the Reformation. He resided occasionally at 
Bordeaux, and was twice in succession chosen Mayor of 
that city, contrary to the usage which prevailed of not re-elect- 
ing the same person. He mentions this fact as a proof of the 
favorable opinion entertained of him by his countrymen. 

The philosophy of Montaigne seems at first view to incline 
to the Epicurean and skeptical schools ; but though his tone 
varies from time to time, his doctrine is in the main recon- 
cilable with the most correct views of moral science, and ap- 
pears to be the natural effusion of a sound judgment and a 
warm and generous heart. He describes himself as fond of an 
easy life, and recommends tranquillity and independence of 
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public opinion as among the most important ingredients of 
happiness. But this independence, as he explains it, is not a 
selfish indifference to the welfare of others, but rather a noble 
superiority to false and imaginary goods, and a correct estimate 
of the real value of the various objects of pursuit and ambition. 

' Qui n'est homrne de bien que parcequ'on le s§aura et parce- 
qu'on Pen estimera mieulx aprez l'avoir sceu ; qui ne veult bien 
faire qu'en condition que sa vertu vienne a la cognaissance des 
hommes, celuy-Ia n'est pas personne de qui on puisse tirer beau- 
coup de service. II fault aller a la guerre pour son debvoir ; et en 
attendre cette recompense qui ne peult faillir a toutes belles ac- 
tions pour occultes qu'elles soient, non pas meme aux vertueuses 
pensees ; c'est le contentement qu'une conscience bien reglee re- 
ceoit en soy de bien faire. II fault etre vaillant pour soy-meme 
et pour l'advantage que c'est d'avoir son courage loge en une 
assiette ferme et assuree contre les assaults de la fortune. Ce 
n'est pas pour la montre que nostre ame doibt jouer son roolle ; 
c'est chez nous, au dedans, ou nuls yeux ne donnent que les 
nostres, Ik elle nous couvre de la crainte de la mort, des dou- 
leurs et de la honte mesme, elle nous asseure la de la perte de 
nos enfants, de nos amis, et de nos fortunes ; et quand l'oppor- 
tunite se presente elle nous conduict aussi aux hasards de la 
guerre, non pour quelque emolument mais pour l'amour meme 
de la vertu. Ce proufit est bien plus grand et bien plus digne 
d'estre souhaite et espere que 1'honneur ct la gloire qui n'est 
qu'un favorable jugement qu'on porte de vous. Allons con- 
stamment apres la raison : que l'approbation publicque nous suy ve 
par la si elle veult; et comme elle despend toute de la fortune 
nous n'avons point loy de l'esperer plustot par aultre voye que 
par celle la. Quand pour sa droiture je ne suyvrois le droit 
chemin, je le suyvrois pour avoir trouve par experience qu'au 
bout du compte c'est communement le plus heureux et le plus 
utile. J'ai veu de mon temps mill' hommes soupples, mestis, 
ambigus, et que nul ne doubtoit plus prudents mondains que 
moy se perdre ou je me suis sauve.' 

In this passage (which affords a favorable specimen of the 
author's language as well as of his doctrine) the philosophy 
is pure and noble, and is not liable to the objections that 
are justly urged against the sordid sensualism, which has 
subsequently gained an extensive currency in France, and 
which has sometimes been defended on the authority of Mon- 
taigne. But here, as in most other parts of his essays, the 
author has not given quite so favorable a representation of bis 
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own doctrines as they would justly admit, or rather as proper- 
ly belongs to them. His object is to elevate the mind above 
the seduction of merely sensual pleasure and the indiscriminate 
thirst for popular applause ; but it is not the only, nor the 
best way of doing this to recommend an exclusive regard to 
our own opinions as a guide of action, and to self applause as 
the reward of virtue. We are so constituted, that the opinion 
and authority of others are often our best rules of conduct, and 
that the love and approbation of others are necessary to our 
happiness. A desire to obtain the affection and respect of 
those around us, and of the world, is natural to all ; and to feel 
it in a high degree, instead of being, as Milton calls it, the in- 
firmity of noble minds, is, on the contrary, the proof of their 
nobility. This desire is one of the safest and most virtuous 
motives to action, although it may, doubtless, when carried to 
excess, and ill directed, produce unfavorable results. Our own 
approbation, and the approbation of others, considered as the 
objects and rewards of good conduct, when pursued with a cor- 
rect and enlightened judgment, coincide exactly in their re- 
commendations. As respects the errors, into which we may 
possibly be led by both, they serve alike as mutual checks one 
upon the other. To represent either of them, absolutely 
speaking, as a proper object of pursuit, is therefore correct ; 
but to represent one alone as such, to the omission or exclu- 
sion of the other, would be an error ; and to give this prefer- 
ence to the selfish over the social principle, imparts to moral 
philosophy an unamiable and repulsive as well as false aspect. 
Montaigne would have doubtless admitted the propriety of 
the qualification of his doctrine, which we have here suggested ; 
but the error which we have pointed out runs through his whole 
work, and is the more necessary to be noted, as it renders the 
system liable to perversion in the hands of the abject or ma- 
lignant. 

The apparent disposition of Montaigne to throw out of sight 
the social part of our nature, and to exalt the value of the self- 
ish principle, is the more remarkable, because he appears to 
have possessed, himself, by nature an uncommonly kind and 
affectionate temper. Tt is easy to see from his works, which 
give us an epitome and picture of his life, that his heart over- 
flowed with benevolent feelings in all their forms, as well as 
with a natural good humor, which presented every object to 
him under the most favorable point of view. He attributes the 
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mildness and sweetness of his temper, as we remarked above, 
to the gentleness with which he had been educated in his 
father's house, and dwells with touching expressions of grati- 
tude and tenderness upon the memory of his parents. His at- 
tachment to his friend, Stephen de la Beotie, seems to have 
been of a singularly warm and even romantic cast. There are 
few scenes in poetical description more affecting than his ac- 
count of his friend's death, given in a letter to his father. It 
is also a strong proof of his amiable character, that in his old 
age he acquired the intimate friendship of a young lady of rank 
and fortune, Mademoiselle de Gournay, whom he often men- 
tions in strong terms of attachment, and who after his death 
published an edition of his works. The letter to his wife, 
whom he addresses under the style of Madamoiselle de Mon- 
taigne mafemme, prefixed to a posthumous edition by himself 
of La Beotie's translation of Plutarch's letter of consolation to 
his wife, is strongly expressive of sincere and unaffected re- 
gard. It is evident, therefore, that Montaigne was led by ac- 
cident or example, in expressing his opinions and feelings in 
the abstract, to make use of language which did not always 
correctly represent them, and as he took no pains to arrange 
his thoughts systematically, he was not reminded, as he would 
have been in that case, of the opposition between some of his 
principles and his habitual sentiments. But as the passages 
that describe and express the latter are those which make the 
most agreeable impression on the reader, the effect of the pe- 
rusal of his works is on the whole highly favorable. There is 
a good deal of inequality between the essays, which were writ- 
ten at different and pretty remote periods of life, and the style 
of some of them is rather too free to suit the modern taste, 
but the work is on the whole of excellent tendency, and may 
be read with equal entertainment and instruction. 

The language of Montaigne, although antiquated and incor- 
rect, has great force and beauty. The best writers of the 
modern school, particularly Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre, have been among his warmest admirers, 
and are probably indebted in part to their study of his works 
for the new power and richness which the language acquired 
under their hands. On the whole, his essays may be con- 
sidered with justice as on every account one of the most 
curious and valuable portions of the literature of his country. 

The poets who immediately succeeded Marot, some of whom 
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enjoyed great celebrity during their lives, failed entirely in their 
attempts to carry the language beyond the point of improve- 
ment at which he left it, and are now considered as of no value. 
Ronsard particularly, whom even Montaigne extols as a sort 
of Phenix, approaches very nearly to the burlesque, and it ap- 
pears wonderful that he could ever have been tolerated, not to 
say admired. The following verses, in which he praises ex- 
travagantly one of the wretched tragic poets of his time, will 
serve at once as a specimen of his taste and style. 

Jodelle, le premier, d'une plainte hardie, 
Frangoisement chanta la Grecque tragedie, 
Puis en changeant de ton chanta devant nos rois 
La jeune comedie en langage Franqois ; 
Et si bien les sonna que Sophocle et Menandre, 
Tant fussent ils savans, y eussent pu apprendre. 

Sophocles and Menander, as La Harpe very justly observes, 
could have learned nothing in the school of Jodelle, except- 
ing that he had not sufficiently studied in theirs. No advances 
were therefore made in the formation of a pure and correct 
style from the time of Marot until that of Malherbe, who flour- 
ished in the reign of Louis XIII., and to whom is allowed by 
all the great merit of having first exhibited the language in the 
precise form which it has ever since worn, and of having set- 
tled the principles of versification. Boileau describes, in the 
following passage of his Art Poetique, the influence of this 
writer upon the language and literature of his country. 

Enfin Malherbe vint, et, le premier, en France, 
Fit sentir dans les vers une juste cadence, 
D'un mot mis en sa place enseigna le pouvoir, 
Et reduisit la muse aux regies du devoir. 
Par ce sage ecrivain la langue reparee 
N'offrit plus rien de rude ji 1'oreille epuree ; 
Les stances avec grace apprirent a tomber, 
Et le vers sur le vers n'osa plus enjamber. 
Tout reconnut ses lois ; et ce guide fidele 
Aux auteurs de ce temps sert encor de modele. 

To exercise an authority of this kind in the world of letters, 
argues an extraordinary talent, greater perhaps than we should 
now be disposed to allow to Malherbe, judging of him, as we 
do, by comparison with the multitude of powerful and classical 
writers who have since appeared ; and who, though more or 
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less indebted to him as the first model of the modern French 
style, have gone beyond him in strength and beauty of ex- 
pression. Nevertheless, his works, which consist entirely of 
lyric poems, though unequal, and eclipsed on the whole by 
some others of the same class, particularly those of Racine and 
J. B. Rousseau, contain passages hardly inferior to the best 
in theirs ; and when his style is compared with that of any 
preceding poet, it is easy to recognise his ,immense superiority, 
and to understand the secret of his prodigious effect and repu- 
tation. Compare, for example, with the above specimen of the 
manner of Ronsard, the following extract from an ode by Mal- 
herbe, imitated from Scripture, in which he describes the 
vanity of earthly greatness. 

Ont-ils rendu l'esprit? Ce n'est plus que poussiere, 

Que cette majeste si pompeuse et si fiere, 

Dont l'eclat orgueilleux etonnoit l'univers ; 

Et dans ces grands tombeaux ou leurs ames hautaines 

Font encore les vaines, 

lis sont ronges de vers. 

La se perdent ces norns de maistres de la terre, 
D'arbitres de la paix, — de foudres de la guerre ; 
Comme ils n'ont plus de sceptre ils n'ont plus de flatteurs ; 
Et tombent avec eux d'une chute commune 

Touts ceux que la fortune 

Faisoient leurs serviteurs. 

What a contrast between the full, natural flow of these 
verses, and the awkward halting gait of the others ! The dignity 
of the thoughts corresponds with the superiority of the style, 
and we recognise in both the expression of a master mind. 
When we take into vievv, in connexion with these absolute in- 
dications of talent, the peculiar merit that belongs to the first 
discoverers in any art or science, we shall feel no difficulty 
in ranking the name of Malherbe among the very highest that 
distinguish the literature of his country. 

Nearly contemporary with Malherbe, but a little later in the 
reign of Louis XIII., appears Voiture, a writer of high reputa- 
tion in his day, and one who probably contributed a good deal 
to improve and confirm the public taste, although his merit 
is of a much lower order than that of his distinguished prede- 
cessor. His poems are all of a light and familiar character, 
and in that respect resemble very much those of Clement 
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Marot. But though superior to the latter in power of language, 
Voiture falls below him in grace and beauty of expression, qual- 
ities which form the great and only charm of this kind of poetry. 
The following verses, which were not printed by himself in 
the collection of his works, but are preserved in the memoirs 
of Madame de Motteville, are reckoned the best that he has 
written. They show at once the character of his poetical tal- 
ent, and the familiar terms on which he stood with the Court. 
They were addressed to Anne of Austria, the Queen Regent 
of the kingdom, who had seen him walking in the gar- 
dens of one of her country residences, apparently deep in 
thought, and sent to ask him what he was thinking of. A 
few moments after, he carried these verses to her Majesty. 
It will be recollected that she had been persecuted by the 
Cardinal de Richelieu, and at a preceding period courted by 
the Duke of Buckingham. Father Vincent was her confessor. 

Je pensais si le Cardinal 
( J'entends celui de la Valette) 
Pouvait voir l'^clat sans egal 
Dans lequel maintenant vous etes ; 
J'entends celui de la beaute, 
Car aupres je n'estime guere 
(Cela soit dit sans vous deplaire) 
Tout l'eclat de la Majeste. 

Je pensais que la destinee, 
Apres tant d'injustes malheurs, 
Vous a justement couronnee 
De gloire, d' eclat et d' honneurs, 
Mais que vous etiez plus heureuse 
Lorsque vous 6tiez autrefois, 
Je ne veux pas dire amoureuse, 
La rime le veut toutefois. 

Je pensais que ce pauvre amour, 
Qui toujours vous prete ses charmes, 
Est banni loin de votre cour 
Sans ses traits, son arc et ses armes; 
Et ce que je puis profiter, 
En passant pres de vous ma vie, 
Si vous pouvez si maltraiter 
Ceux qui vous ont si bien servie. 
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Je pensais, (nous autres poetes 
Nous pensons extravagamment) 
Ce que dans Phumeur ou vous etes 
Vous feriez si dans ce moment 
Vous avisiez en cette place 
Venir le Due de Buckingham, 
Et lequel serait en disgrace 
De lui ou du pere Vincent. 

Such were the principal steps that had been taken in the 
formation of the French language and literature, and the prin- 
cipal writers who had cultivated them with success before the 
appearance of the Cid of Corneille, which opens the brilliant 
period of Louis XIV. It is curious to compare the power and 
richness, with which almost every department of polite learn- 
ing then burst out into sudden maturity, with the meagre and 
rude condition of all for centuries preceding, up to this mo- 
ment. No correct and pure prose had yet been seen. One 
poet of real first rate merit, and he not very generally known 
or valued in his day, together with one or two others of a 
secondary order, who had exhibited models of a classical style, 
enlighten the close of this long night of barbarism, and serve 
to announce the following epoch. The drama had been cul- 
tivated with as much industry as in England or Spain, but not 
with the same success. For while in the latter countries the 
greatest exhibition of talent took place before the formation of 
a pure and correct taste in style, nothing of the least value 
under any point of view seems to have been brought out in 
France under the corresponding circumstances. The Mysteries 
and Moralities of the middle ages, and the subsequent attempts 
on the Greek model for a hundred years before Corneille, are 
universally allowed by natives and foreigners to be wholly 
worthless. There was the same abundance of products as in 
other countries. Some of the dramatic poets of this period, 
whose very names are now strange to the public ear, were the 
authors of eight or nine hundred plays. It would be worth 
inquiry why, under the same circumstances, the dramatic 
poets of France should have failed so completely, when those 
of the Peninsula and of England wrought with such brilliant 
success ; but we have not room here to enter on the subject. 
No sooner, however, had the example of Malherbe and the 
study of the Spanish models, together with the innate vigor of 
his own genius, inspired the great Corneille, than talent and 
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taste seemed to spread through the capital of France by a sort 
of contagion, and there appeared such a cluster of really great 
writers as has never perhaps existed together at any other 
epoch. It may well be supposed, that a sudden effect of this 
description could hardly be independent of political causes ; 
and before we proceed to a more detailed examination of 
the character and value of the learning of this age, it may 
be proper to take a rapid review of the circumstances of the 
country, with which it was so intimately connected. It will be 
found that the concurrent influence of two individuals, both 
extraordinary, though in very different ways, was among the 
most effective causes of its existence and peculiar character. 
These persons were the Cardinal de Richelieu and Lewis XIV. 
We have remarked, in a preceding article, that the progress 
of the Provencal literature, the earliest form under which the 
genius of France displayed itself, had been checked by ad- 
verse political events before it reached the period of maturity. 
Its flourishing epoch was that of the Crusades, and it seems to 
have been indebted to the free and frequent communication 
which existed at that time (though in a hostile shape) between 
Europe and Asia, for some of its peculiar characteristics. The 
Saracens were the most polite and cultivated people in the 
Western world, and they infused into the manners and litera- 
ture of their ruder Christian neighbors, something of the wild 
grace and voluptuous gallantry which belonged to their own. 
With the close of the Crusades this communication ceased, 
and there ensued in France, and indeed throughout Europe, 
a period of political confusion and uproar almost unparalleled 
in the history of any other part of the world. The long strug- 
gles, between the different pretenders to the crown of France, 
were of the nature of civil wars, and carried desolation through 
the heart of that fine country. This fatal quarrel had scarcely 
been settled, and the kingdom, under the politic administra- 
tion of Louis XL, begun to assume a consolidated shape, 
when the Reformation came on, and threw this unhappy 
people again into two adverse parties, embittered against each 
other by the most violent principles of hatred that can agitate 
the human mind. Humanity sickens at the series of crimes 
and horrors, that form the history of this period. But what 
could be expected of the people, when the king himself set the 
example of assassination with his own hands, at the butchery 
of St. Bartholomew ? Every house was a fortress, every gar- 
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den a field of battle, and every man was pressed into the ser- 
vice on one side or the other. In this state of things it was 
hardly natural that the public taste should be formed, or that 
literature should be much encouraged or make very great pro- 
gress. There prevailed nevertheless at the Court of France 
during these troubles a strong passion for letters, which, under 
more favorable political circumstances, would infallibly have 
led to a rapid improvement. Francis I. was ambitious of the 
title of the Father of Learning, and his sister, Queen Margaret 
of Navarre, was, as we have remarked, one of the best writers 
of the day. Clement Marot was a great favorite and intimate 
of both. Rabelais and Montaigne flourished at the same pe- 
riod. We may trace perhaps in part to the influence of Fran- 
cis, the first real movement in the progress of the national lit- 
erature which resulted in the formation of the naif style. 
Even Charles IX., the infamous author of the St. Bartholomew, 
had acquired a taste for poetry at the court of his predecessor, 
and although he died at the early age of eight and twenty, al- 
ready cultivated it with some success. But the fruit that 
might have sprung from these seeds of improvement was 
choked by the troubles of the period. The white plume of Henry 
IV., which, as he himself said, was always to be seen in the 
path of honor, and, as he might have added, by the aid of his 
friend Sully, in that of wisdom and virtue, floated for a few- 
years above the tempest that distracted his country, an assur- 
ance of good things, and a promise of better: but before he 
had time to accomplish his benevolent views, a fanatical priest 
planted a dagger in his heart in the name of religion. 

ft was during the minority of his successor, Louis XIII., that 
the master spirit of Cardinal de Richelieu came into action. All 
Europe was writhing in convulsions. The Swedes, the Danes, 
and the Italians, were carrying desolation through Germany. 
A civil war was raging in the Netherlands, and the Spaniards, 
who maintained their ascendancy in the Southern part of these 
provinces, fomented the domestic differences of the French, 
and often carried their arms into the heart of the kingdom. In 
the South of France the Huguenots were in open rebellion, 
and had established a republic of their own, of which the capi- 
tal was Rochelle. The whole nation, including the Royal 
Family, took part in the disputes; and, to crown the whole, 
the king was one of the weakest and least effective sovereigns 
that ever occupied the throne. 
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The powerful genius of Richelieu, aided no doubt by cir- 
cumstances, and particularly by the effect of the general 
exhaustion and fatigue, succeeded pretty soon in quieting his 
own country and preparing the way for the pacification of 
Eiirope. Unfettered by any consideration of principle or 
feeling, and endowed with a strong unbending energy of pur- 
pose, he was precisely the person best fitted by character to 
contend with the hostile elements that were warring around 
him. He took the field in person against the Huguenots, laid 
siege at once to their capital, and, imitating the manoeuvre 
which had been employed by Alexander the Great at the 
conquest of Tyre, threw a dyke over the mouth of the harbor, 
and soon starved out his enemies. While the warlike Cardinal 
was rivalling the fame of the son of Philip, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, with a strong English fleet, — came, — looked on, and, 
— forgetting to imitate the third and most essential part of the 
proceedings of the Roman hero, — returned without fighting. 
Richelieu in the mean time sustained, in Germany, by all the 
weight of his influence and resources, the same Protestant 
party which he was crushing by force of arms in his own coun- 
try. At court his dominion was despotic and uncontrolled. The 
King was unable to protect his own family and friends, the 
moment they made themselves obnoxious to the fury of the 
minister. Cinq-Mars and De Thou (Thuanus), the dearest 
personal favorites of Louis XIII. , mounted the scaffold, and the 
Queen-mother with several of the princes went into exile. 
This vigorous system, while it broke the spirit of the monarch, 
subdued at the same time the inveterate fury of the factions, 
tranquillized the nation at home, and secured its influence 
abroad. From this period must be dated the revival of the 

frandeur of France, which had exercised but little influence in 
lurope before, since the time of Charlemagne. Just at this 
epoch a brilliant development of military talent also occurred in 
the persons of the great Conde and Turenne, who first signalized 
themselves in Germany, at the close of the thirty years' war. 
At the age of twenty-one, Conde placed himself by a sudden 
effort among the most illustrious captains of his day, and gave 
a promise which was certainly not excelled, and was, perhaps, 
not realized by his subsequent career. Under these auspices 
were instituted, and carried on for several years at Munster 
and Osnaburgh, the negotiations which terminated in the pacifi- 
cation of the North of Europe, and prepared the way for that 
of the South. 
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The mere restoration of internal tranquillity would have 
probably done much, in connexion with the impulse given by 
the example of other countries, to encourage the progress of 
literature in France ; but the Cardinal de Richelieu employed 
more direct means to effect this object. The character of this 
eminent statesman combined the most opposite tastes and 
qualities, and he was hardly less remarkable for the degree and 
singularity of some of his weaknesses, than for his intellectual 
vigor. It is scarcely credible, but is nevertheless well known, 
that while his large schemes of policy comprehended the 
whole of Europe, while he was playing off nations, one against 
the other, like the pieces on a chess board, he was making it 
in private life a serious occupation to revive the ridiculous 
pageant of the Courts of Love, alluded to in a preceding 
article ; and was accustomed to meet with a circle of friends 
at the house of his niece, Hortensia Mancini, for the purpose of 
gravely discussing the sentimental problems that were anciently 
agitated before these tribunals. The Cardinal had also a strong 
inclination for literary pursuits, and this quality, which might 
have been one of the brilliant parts of his character, exhibited 
itself almost in the form of a weakness. With a decided fond- 
ness for poetry and polite literature, he appears to have had 
little or no power of execution in this line. His prose writings 
which are extant, have none of the qualities of a good style, 
and his attempts in dramatic poetry are said to have been 
very feeble, while his indiscriminate thirst for eminence 
led him to renew them continually, and inspired him with a 
strong jealousy of his rivals in the art. The Cardinal's passion 
for the drama was one of the immediate causes, that brought 
into action the genius of the great Corneille. The former 
seems to have thought that he could carry into poetry the 
same system which he habitually employed in politics and 
war, and execute a great part of his work by deputy. He 
accordingly appointed a committee of five persons, to aid him in 
the exercise of his poetical functions ; and the future author of 
the Cid, then but little known to the public, was one of the 
number. For his services in this capacity the Cardinal allowed 
him a pension, which placed him at his ease in the world, and 
enabled him to devote himself without fear or scruple to his 
favorite art. The share which he may have had in the miser- 
able attempts, brought forward under the name of Richelieu, 
is not known, but he soon produced in his own name the 
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famous Cid, and opened with this tragedy the brilliant age of 
French literature. The Cardinal, as Fontenelle remarks, was 
as much alarmed at the appearance of the Cid, as he would 
have been if he had seen the Spaniards at the gates of Paris. 
He seems to have looked upon it as a sort of petty treason, for 
his literary lieutenants to do better in their own names than they 
did in his. He accordingly referred the case to the French 
Academy, and directed them to give their opinion publicly 
upon the merits of this tragedy, which they did in a formal 
report, drawn up by Chapelain, a wretched poet, though a 
person of some learning and judgment, then regarded by the 
rude taste of the age as the monarch of literature, and placed 
at the head of the Academy. This piece of criticism, which 
is extant, does honor upon the whole to the impartiality of that 
body, considering the circumstances under which it was written. 
It is said that Augustus, at the height of his power, attempted 
in vain to introduce a single new word into the Latin language. 
Richelieu, in like manner, though virtually the master of Eu- 
rope, found himself unable to prevent the success of a New 
French tragedy. ' In vain,' says Boileau, ' did the minister rally 
his forces against the Cid : all Paris looked at Chimene, with 
the eyes of Roderic.' 

En vain contre le Cid un ministre se ligue, 

Tout Paris pour Chimene a les yeux de Rodrigue. 

Nor, to do him justice, does it appear that the Cardinal, how- 
ever je alous of the success of the Cid, withdrew his pro- 
tection from the author, who dedicated to him his next piece, 
Les Horaces, in terms of profound respect and fulsome adula- 
tion. At the Cardinal's death, which happened not long after, 
the poet wrote an epitaph upon him, which began and might 
as well have ended with the following lines. 

du'on parle cotnme on veut du fameux Cardinal, 
Ni ma prose ni mes vers n'en diront jamais rien ; 
U m'a fait trop de bien pour que j'en dise du mal ; 
11 m'a fait trop de mal pour que j'en dise du bien. 

The passion of Richelieu for the drama was therefore among 
the immediate causes which developed the genius of the father 
of French tragedy, and through him brought the art at once 
to a high degree of perfection. He is also entitled to the 
credit, whatever it may be, of having occasioned the founda- 
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tion of the French Academy. This body was originally a 
vate association of a few gentlemen of literary taste and habits, 
who met together for merely social purposes at the house 
of Monsieur Conrart, a person much esteemed and beloved by 
the wits of the day, but who appears to have left no written 
monuments of his genius. Richelieu heard of this little club ; 
and with the restless activity and rage for intermeddling in 
every body's business, that belonged to his character, im- 
mediately took it into his head that it might be convert- 
ed into a great state institution, and made productive of 
vast benefit to the learning of the country. He accordingly 
proposed to the members to give them a legal existence, by 
incorporating them, under the name of the French Academy. 
This proposition was not, as it seems, particularly agreeable to 
them. They probably thought, with great justice, that they 
should lose all the pleasure of their social meetings, without 
being able in their public capacity to produce any real effect. 
The Cardinal, however, was not a person to be resisted or 
trifled with upon any subject, and after candidly expressing 
their reluctance to accede to his wishes, and finding that he 
still persisted, they gave in, and were incorporated accordingly. 
The event has, perhaps, realized their anticipations more fully 
than those of Richelieu. The French Academy and the 
Royal Society of London are undoubtedly the two most 
distinguished bodies of the kind in existence, and have done 
all that can be done by such institutions to promote the cause 
of science and learning. But this all seems upon the whole 
to be very little. To discover new truths and to write good 
books, are things that can only be done by individuals in pri- 
vate, and are notw 7 it!iin the scope of combined action. A free 
communication between the different persons engaged in lite- 
rary and scientific pursuits is doubtless agreeable and useful ; 
but this can only take place at private meetings, and is pre- 
cluded by the formal organization of a corporate body. The 
only purpose, remaining for the latter, is therefore to encourage 
and reward individual exertion : but this is perhaps better done 
by the enlightened public, than by an association of the precise 
individuals who are thus to be encouraged and rewarded. 
However this may be, the merit of instituting the Academy, 
such as it is, belongs to Richelieu ; and it is accordingly one 
of the laws of the association, that everv new member shall 
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introduce an encomium on the Cardinal in the address which 
he regularly pronounces upon his admission. 

Such were the important services, direct and indirect, which 
were rendered by this distinguished prelate to the cause of let- 
ters. The work, which he left in an unfinished state, was 
completed under the patronage of Lewis XIV., during whose 
long and brilliant reign the French school of learning reached 
its perfection and flourished in all its glory. The vigorous 
administration of the Cardinal had repressed for a time, but not 
entirely destroyed the principles of internal discord, which 
after his death broke out again in the short and singular trou- 
bles of the civil war, commonly called the Fronde. His suc- 
cessor in the Ministry, Cardinal Mazarin, a man of shrewd and 
keen rather than ppwerful genius, did not acquire the same 
ascendancy over the feeling of the country which was possess- 
ed by Richelieu, and was somewhat unpopular on account of 
his Italian origin. Under these circumstances, another church- 
man of enterprising character and great power, afterwards 
known as Cardinal de Retz, undertook to supplant him, and 
made use, among other engines, of the highest Court of Justice, 
then called the Parliament of Parisj to effect his object. The 
question, after a while, took the form of an actual civil war, 
and the two most illustrious captains of their age and country, 
Turenne and Conde, both princes of the blood, did not think 
it unworthy of them to prostitute their talents by heading the 
adverse armies, which carried on the war in the heart of the 
kingdom and sometimes at the gates of Paris. This state of 
things was to all appearance sufficiently alarming, and might 
have produced the most fatal consequences. But the parties, 
at the height of the struggle, seem to have hardly known what 
they were contending about. No great principle of govern- 
ment, religion or national interest was really involved, and the 
quarrel finally subsided, as it had commenced, without any 
apparent cause. Cardinal Mazarin, who had been twice ex- 
iled during the troubles, kept his place, and died prime minis- 
ter and virtual monarch, having personally concluded a peace 
with Spain, and restored the country to complete tran- 
quillity at home and abroad. De Retz, a superior genius, 
obtained nothing but the empty honor of the Cardinal's hat, 
and passed the close of his life in retirement. Conde, who 
had made war for years upon the government, at the head 
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of a combined Spanish and rebel army, was taken into favor 
without difficulty, and Lewis XIV., after passing his minority 
in the midst of continual alarm, a fugitive and an outlaw with- 
in his own kingdom, — hunted from city to city by an army of 
his subjects, commanded by a prince of his family, — trem- 
bling, every moment, with reason for his life, — succeeded at 
last to the crown, and reigned for more than fifty years with- 
out experiencing the least symptom of resistance or even un- 
easiness in any portion of his subjects. 

The mind of this monarch, which possessed a good deal of 
native vigor, probably derived much benefit from this course of 
instruction in the school of adversity ; and the ascendancy of 
his personal qualities seems to have had its effect in maintain- 
ing the general tranquillity, that had happily been restored just 
before his accession. When we attempt to analyze his char- 
acter, it is somewhat difficult to give a satisfactory account of 
his remarkable success, for it does not appear that he possess- 
ed in an uncommon degree any of the intellectual or moral 
qualities, that constitute greatness and confer power. He had 
neither the head of Frederic the Great, nor the heart of 
Henry IV., no actual military talent, no depth or acuteness of 
thought, no real warmth or generosity of feeling, — finally, lit- 
tle or no information, for his education had been purposely 
neglected by Mazarin. In compensation for all these deficien- 
cies, he possessed a fine person, and a naturally dignified and 
imposing manner, much firmness of purpose (the highest qual- 
ity about him), and a strong sense of the decorum that belong- 
ed to his position. A king is to a certain extent a theatrical 
personage, and under favorable circumstances may effect a 
great deal by going through the representation of his office in 
the best possible manner. Lewis XIV., partly by a sort of 
natural instinct, and partly by means of much study and atten- 
tion, seems to have well understood and successfully dis- 
charged this branch of his royal duties. His deportment al- 
ways commanded respect, and though by no means scrupu- 
lous in regard to his pleasures and amusements, he always 
kept them within the bounds of decency and good taste. 
Though incapable of great achievements himself, he had a 
mind superior to base and sordid pursuits, and could appre- 
ciate in others the talents which he did not possess. Though 
always dignified and imposing, he was often pointed and hap- 
py in familiar conversation, and seems to have exhibited in this 
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way more actual force of mind than in any other. In a word, 
he uniformly displayed the outward forms of greatness and 
goodness, which to a certain extent suppose the substance, 
and which also to a certain extent take its place when it is 
wanting. If we compare him with his contemporary, Charles 
II. of England, who, though not a great monarch, had per- 
haps more real ability than Lewis, we see distinctly the im- 
mense value of mere decorum and self-respect, in the absence 
of the higher and more striking qualities of the mind and heart. 
Charles II., who never said a foolish thing, is also reported, 
with some truth, to have never done a wise one. Lewis XIV., 
whose sayings were much less brilliant, and whose stock of 
real wisdom was not much greater, obtained, by the aid of 
some superficial talents which the other wanted, the suc- 
cess and reputation of one of the greatest sovereigns of mod- 
ern times. 

A prince of this description could not well overlook the bril- 
liant display of literary talent, that was just taking place at his 
court and capital. The active encouragement of Richelieu 
had done much in producing it, and the mere restoration of 
the internal tranquillity of the kingdom would have greatly 
aided its progress, but the marked attentions which were 
shown by the king to men of genius and letters, and the vogue 
and popularity thus conferred upon them, produced its effect 
in animating their zeal. Lewis XIV., though he had no lite- 
rary talent himself, had intelligence and sensibility enough to 
feel the effect of good sense and good poetry. He also de- 
lighted in public exhibitions and entertainments of all kinds, 
and consequently valued very highly the dramatic talent which 
gave so much attraction to his theatres. The most distin- 
guished poets of his time were admitted to his personal and 
familiar society, and were rewarded with honorable places and 
pensions. Racine, for example, was historiographer, treasurer 
of France, and the king's private secretary and chamberlain. 
Moliere, who in his capacity of actor could not claim so high 
a social position, had the title of valet de chambre to the King, 
an office of great consideration and handsome profit. Lafon- 
taine alone, of the eminent poets of the time, for reasons not 
distinctly known, does not appear to have shared the mon- 
arch's favor. At the same time, the highest dignities of the 
Church were laid open to the claims of eloquence and literary 
talent, instead of being, according to the wretched system of 
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some countries, restricted to individuals of high birth. Bossuet, 
Fenelon, and Flechier illuminated with the splendor of their 
genius the principal episcopal and archiepiscopal sees. An 
obscure adversary would not have brought down the eagle 
of Meaux so easily as Rousseau afterwards subdued the 
Archbishop of Paris ; nor, if a similar process were now adopt- 
ed in England, should we see the defence of Religion in 
that country given over by the clergy to the attorney general. 
Lewis XIV., in short, affected the reputation of a patron of 
learning, and even conferred pensions on various foreign wri- 
ters. Without attaching too much importance to this circum- 
stance, since no artificial encouragement can ever create ge- 
nius, we may safely say, that it had a considerable effect in 
producing the French school of literature. On the other hand, 
the same circumstance connected the name of Lewis XIV. 
much more directly and intimately than it otherwise would 
have been connected, with the brilliant constellation of poets 
and orators that adorned the period of his reign, and gave him 
a place in history, which might well satisfy a prince of higher 
pretension, by the side of Augustus and Pericles. 

Having thus briefly stated the principal steps in the pro- 
gress of French literature up to the time of this eminent mon- 
arch, and the circumstances which then produced its sudden 
and rapid development, we propose, on a future occasion, to 
notice the general characteristics that distinguish their school 
of learning, and to examine, in greater detail, the merits of 
some of its principal ornaments. 



Art. IV. — Peirce's History of Harvard University. 

A History of Harvard University, from its Foundation, 
in the Year 1636, to the Period of the American Revo- 
lution. By the late Benjamin Peirce, A. M., Librari- 
an of the University. Cambridge. 1833. 

The work now before us will be read with the most lively 
interest, not only by every son of Harvard University, but by 
all who feel a regard for this ancient Seminary of learn- 
ing, both on account of its own intrinsic merits as a place of 
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